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from the Chancellor of the University of Paris inviting him to
receive a crown of laurel; the other was from the Roman
senate inviting him to come to Rome in order that he might
be crowned in the CapitoL Petrarch thanked both envoys,
but he accepted the Roman triumph.

As it was Robert of Anjou, King of Naples, who had moved
the Roman senate to invite him, Petrarch went to Naples
first, and was received there with every symbol of honour, the
king taking off his own cloak and casting it round the poet.
In Rome itself his triumph was such as had not been seen
since the fall of the Empire. The old Roman spirit was
stirring again; Petrarch made friends with Rienzi and tried
to induce the Pope to return from Avignon.

It was on 8th April, 1341, that he received his crown, but
the next few years were years of bitter disillusionment. The
Pope preferred to stay in Avignon; the flame lit by Rienzi
proved a fire of straw; the unification of Italy lay more than
six centuries into the future. Worst of all, Laura died in the
plague of 1348, that same plague which Boccaccio describes
so vividly in the beginning of the Decamerone.

Petrarch went once more into retirement, partly at Vau-
cluse (his transalpine Parnassus) and partly at a house in
Parma (his cisalpine Parnassus). Thus with one foot in
France and one in Italy he passed the remainder of his days.

Perhaps he set more store by his Italian writings than his
contemporaries supposed; for5 although he gave no name,
other than "Fragments in the vulgar tongue", to the book in
which they were collected, he polished and repolished them
until his death, and to the Sonetti and the Canzoni in which he
had celebrated Laura, he added The Triumphs.

In these he sought, as most poets do sooner or later, to distil
the essence of his philosophy into a single poem* Wordsworth
tried to do it in The Prelude and The Excursion, and Tennyson
in the Idylls of the King. Wordsworth only partially succeeded,
and Tennyson, exquisite poet as he was, had perhaps nothing
particularly profound to distil. But in The Triumphs we shall